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Mr. Owen of Lanark, passed the day here. Never
have I met with any one whose whole heart seemed so
full of benevolence, whose mind was so exclusively occu-
pied with schemes for the promotion of the happiness of
mankind, his time, his thoughts, his feelings, his for-
tune are all devoted to this all absorbing idea (for alas,
he is but a visionary) that thus fills his mind, heart and
time, with a confidence so sanguine as to banish every
doubt of its possibility. In his ideal system of perfect
virtue, and consequently perfect happiness, he loses sight
of the inherent principles of human nature, and builds his
scheme of happiness on an angelic nature. Or rather,
fie denies that there are any inherent principles of action
in man, and asserts that he is the mere creature of cir-
cumstances. "Man/' says he, "is the effect, not the
cause. It is not his natural virtue or his natural vice,
which makes his happiness or misery. It is the good or
the bad circumstances by which he is surrounded which
make him virtuous or vicious. Circumstances form his
nature." Here is his first error. To convince us, how-
ever, of the truth of his hypothesis, he gives as an ex-
ample : an infant born among Quakers and raised among
them to manhood, and asked if the same individual raised
from infancy to manhood among Jews or among savages,
would not in each state be a totally different character.
I allowed that he would be a different character, but not
a different being, viz. that his opinions as to government,
his faith as to religion, his mode of conduct, of living, of
dress, his pleasures and occupations, would all be modi-
fied by the condition in which he was brought up, and as
to external circumstances, each of these individuals would
be perfectly different one from the other, and yet, all
would be as man the same identical being, that the
Quaker, the Jew, or the savage, would love and hate,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